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From the Ladies Companion. 
The Negro Insurrection: 
A TALE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
(Concluded. } 

Tue appointed day at length arrived, and 
Augustus was married to the fair Celeste. 
Among the guests invited, was Vincent de 
Bourg, but in answer, they received intelli- 
gence he had fallen the day before ina duel 
at New Orleans. Augustus wondered at the 
latle emotion displayed by Natalie. * But 
she is accustomed to conceal her feelings,’ 
he said, ‘ and she probably wishes to hide from 
her parents, the interest she felt towards one 
of whom they had forbidden her to think.’ 

The with the 
greatest magnificence. The bride shone in 
all the loveliness of woman, and all the bril- 


wedding was conducted 


liancy of jewelry and dress, Smiles sat on 
every lip, even on hers, the sad victim of the 
spectacle. Compelled by her situation to be 
gay and seem happy, the young but high | 
souled Natalie, crushed down in her heart | 

} 





every feeling of wretchedness, which was 
struggling to force its way. The splendor 
around her, celebrated the sacrifice of her 


dearest hopes, yet, neither by changing cheek 


nor quivering lip, did she once betray it was 
a sacrifice. But when it was all over—when 


her destiny was sealed, and her part in the 


drama had been played, then she felt that was | 


no place for her—she must go somewhere— 
any where, for she could deceive no longer :| 


the misery which was withering her life away, 
would betray itself, and arouse the suspicions 
But 
where to go—‘ Ha! a blessed thought, I will) 
go to the convent.’ 


of Augustus, or her foster parents. 


She threw herself on her | 
knees, and fervently thanked her God, there | 
was an asylum for the wretched—a rest for 
the weary, even in this world. Natalie dis- 





covered her inteutions to her confessor, who, 
with many praises for her piety, disclosed || 
them to her family. 


Mons. de Lanneville | 


iwas once before 


think her child would be a spouse of Christ, 
and perhaps an abbess. Augustus and Ce+ 


leste, thought it a very natural step. 


The day for Natalie’s departure arrived.) 
and she entered the carriage with her parents | 
ind Father Antoine. A turn in the road) 
showed her for the last time, the home 
her youth. 


shining down 


of | 


The morning sun was now) 


over the shelving roof, 
brightly and calmly, as ifthe hearts of all) 


it had sheltered 


as |! 


were peaceful and happy.’ 
Every thing was motionless except when the || 
gentle breeze agitated the light foliage of the 
lofty Pican trees, and cast their flickering 
shadow over the house and lawn. 
my childhood, 
‘moments of 


‘Home of 
Natalie, | 
there lingered) 
around me, adieu—cherished Celeste—ador- | 


farewell!’ sighed 


bliss which 
ed Augustus, years, tedious years, will pass), 
Her) 
gone, and Natalie sank || 
back in the carriage, gave way to her grief in| 
a passionate flood of tears. 


unsoothed by your loved presence.’ 


self-command was 


And now that Celeste had succeeded in/| 


her treacherous designs, was she possessed | 


lof the happiness she sought to obtain at} 


the expense of another’s ? Alas, no. A con- 
stant remembrance of the deception which 
she had used towards Augustus, and remorse | 
for the abiding sufferings of the unrepining| 
Natalie, embittered all her pleasure and in- | 
To sooth her irritated 


jured her temper. 
feelings, she entered in all the dissipations of 
New Orleans, and poor Augustus soon found 
all his visions of domestic happimess, were 
in danger of perishing forever. 

the 


preparing to enter into her noviciate. 


heroic Natalie was 
She 


In the meanwhile, 
struggled hard to suppress her grief, and 
raise her thoughts from earth, to her heav- 
enly home. It was natural for one so young 
to feel very sad, when she reflected ou her 
present lonely life, and the happiness which 
her. Sometimes, as she 
thought of her happy young days—ofall she had 


loved and lost, in spite of reason and reli- 


felt the utmost reluctance to part with his | gion, melancholy would reignin her heart.; 


she was for the 


who were working in a cotton press near 
Mad. de Clairville’s at New Orleans, where 
present. ‘ What situation 
can be more wretched than that of these slaves, 
torn from their homes, and forced to spend 
their days in While 
singing their national songs they forget their 
sorrows—<their 


laboring for others. 


friends 
are before them, and cheered by the illusion, 
they perform the most painful tasks withouta 
murmur, 


distant home and 


Let me profit by the lesson before 
As she spoke, a negro commenced in 
recitative, a wild African air, 
all joined in the chorus. 


me.’ 
while the rest 
This rude, melody 
soothed the excited feelings of Natalie, and 
her tranquillity was in a measure restored, 
The next morning, she was aroused by an 
Guns were 
firing, the bells ringing, and the tramp of 


unusual noise in the streets. 
many footsteps sounded along the walks. 
‘Is it solate ? Can it be the hour of mass ? 


Get up, Sabina, and see what is the occasion 


} of all this tumult.’ 


‘] don know, Missee,’ said the negress, 
‘the street seem five wid people, dey all 
look troubled, someting de matter, 

Natalie threw her dressing gown around 
her. and looking out by the dim light of early 


dawn, she beheld the street filled with men— 


| some running past with guns on their should- 


ers, others collected together talking in a 
violent manner, while from every window, 
heads dressed with bandana handkerchiefs, 
were seen calling to the passers, to know the 
But what struck 
her most, were groups of half naked men, 


cause of this commotion. 


women and children, some weeping aud 


shrinking together in corners, and others 
knocking at the doors to obtain admission. 
At that 
knock at their 


Clairville looked out and asked what was the 


moment, there was a thundering 


own door. Monsieur de 
inatter. 

‘Get up,’ stid a voice, ‘ the slaves have 
risen on the plantations and are murdering 
You must 


take some of these poor flying wretches into 


and burning all before them. 


little Natalie, but he dared not resist. His || While she sat in one of these sad musing your house.’ 


* . 
wife regretted her loss, but was pleased to||imoods, her eye fell on a group of negrocs 


‘Oh God! Augustus,’ exclaimed the hor- 
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ror struck Natalie, and fell beck in the arms | 
of her woman. 
* Oh Missee,’ while 


sobbed Sabina, 


\|jexpected, for although the plot was well i}come in this, my dying hour, to reproach me 


contrived, and the leaders bold and active, yet) with my deceit tow ards you, 
Ht 


she those poor wretches soon lost € ommand over /, venged, and he will be yours again.’ 
bathed the temples of her mistress, ‘ I fear || themselves, in Consequence of resorting im- 


You are re- 


‘ Alas how her mind wanders,’ said her 


our people join wid’em. Ugly Quimbo will— | mediately to the wine cellars. Here they) mother, ‘ the poor child insists on it, she is 


when Missee Celeste hab’iin whip, I ofen 
hear'im say he hab his revenge one dese days.’ 

* Oh, Sabina,’ 
girl, ‘dress me quickly, I goto die withthem.’ 

M. de Clairville kuocked 
chamber, ‘I go to join the troops,’ he said, 
* and protect Le Bocage, if I can ; 
cannot remain here wlone, as they may rise 
in the city and attack the houses. 
dieu! there 
black snakes 
get ready and go with my wife to the Convent, 
which can be defended.’ 

* I go with you,’ said Natalie. 

* With me—pray why.’ 

*T cannot stay here. 


exclaimed the half distracted 


at the door of the | 


Sacre 
is a knot of those venomous 


gathering opposite now ; come, 


The idea 
they may be suffering, maddens me. I shall 
not survive them, and wish to die with them, | 
I may be of some use in succoring the 
wounded,’ 

* Nonsense, child !’ 

But the calmness with which she spoke, 
and the look of * high resolve and constancy,’ 
which shone in the eyes of Natalie, showed 
him she would not remain behind. 

‘Let her go,’ said Madame de Clairville, 
who had been silently looking on, * it is her 
Saint’s day, and who knows but Saint Nata- 
lie may have inspired her.’ 

In an instant more, a_ carriage 
furiously up to the door, and M. 


drove 
Clair- 
ville handed out the females of the de Bourg 
family. On the young 
ladies immediately fainted, while the mother 


de 


entering the house, 
and grand-mother gave way to violent lament- 
ations, 

‘Oh such a scene!—oh, mon dieu, what 
They called M. 


Bourg out of his bed, saying the sugar-house 


savages ! poor dear de 


wason fire, and when he went out, he was 


butchered—the house was attacked but de- 
fended by some faithful slaves, who put us in 
Oh, my 
pretty house, they burnt it to the ground !— 
my 
sounded from all the ladies by turns. 


the carriage. husband !—oh, amy 


oh, father—my plate—my jewels,’ re- 


After they were somewhat composed, they 
! 


re-entered the carriage, and with Mad. dé 
Clairville, drove tothe Convent. M.de Clair 
ville and the distracted Natalie, who was a 
good horse-woman, mounted their horses 
joined a troop of armed citizens, and rode 
out of town, The roads were filled with 
troops, and bodies of hastily armed men, of 


all descriptions. All the plantations near the 


city were deserted, As they advanced far- 
ther, dismal traces of savage revenge were 
plainly to be seen. The devastation was 


muuch less, however, 


of what | 


than they could have | 


‘were found dressed in their master's clothes, 


the cause of this insurrection, as she has so 


lying in groups around the flowing casks and) often ordered the punishment of Quimbo, 


empty bottles of the choicest wines, 


pletely intoxicated, where these deluded 


bei ings 


| popul: ice, on the spot. Natalie was a ed 


juring de Clairville to ride on to Le Bocage. 
} 
Soon after, loud shouts and 


firing were | 


heard at a distance before them. 


| Ah, ha! they are at it,’ 


com- | who is at the head of it, and 


this has almost 


taken her reason from her. But dearest 


s were executed by the justly enrage sd! daughter, abandon this idea,’ 


The family were prisoners in this room, as 


but you I these sights, as she remained outside, , con- | all the house slaves were not favorably incli- 
i}. 


ned towards them, and had not yet determined 
whatto do, Mons. and Mad. de Lanneville 


} had been always kind and just towards them, 


cried the men,| but the imperious conduct of Celeste had 


‘they have found the black devils—on—on—)| excited their wrath, and nothing would satisfy 


us see the fun.’ 


' lev’ 


Spurs were in every horse’s side—they 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


combatants. <A band of negroes, some array- 


Sed in their master‘s clothes—others 


i} with only a ruffled shirt, and French uniform 


‘coat, torn from the back of some murdered | 


Frenchman, were fast 


retreating 


company of soldicrs, A few 


| 


| 


dashed on, and were soon in sight of the opened into a front one, in which were as- 


| 
} 


clothed |, 


before a| 


of the band 


| which last came up, hastened to join the fray, | 


but the remainder, the 
Clairville, were 
| been in such scenes before, 


most of whom, 
| de merchants, 


and seeing the 


like | 
had never), 


slaves were driven in the marsh, where they, 


could not be long pursued, 
jmined to 


| conflict was soon over. 


prudently deter- 
The 


Some of the wretch- 


remain where they were. 
ed blacks perished in the swamp, and the 
taken The 


heads of those Africans secured alive, 


others were prisoners. severed 
were 
front of 
the little army, a bloody and appalling ensign, 
the 


llulready repentant negroes, 


placed upon poles, and carried in 


which struck terror to hearts of 


At last Natalie had the happiness of behold- 


ing the house of her foster parents. Every 


the | 


door and window was closed, except one of 


the latter, out of which, a group of negroes 


;were apparently parleying with a band of 
armed ruffians below, 
| © See,’ exclaimed Natalie, ‘the faithful 


house slaves are defending the family against 
| . : . » 

those belonging to the plantation. We are 
unseen—co around through that grove of 


cypress and live oak trees, you may surprist 
them.’ 

Asithe men stole off silently, Natalie crep: 
along under the 


trees and shrubs, until she 


vained the garden. She stole 


fearfully to 
wards the house and soon had the satisfaction 
of seeing a window opt ned and Cora, Celes- 
te’s woman, beckoned her to approach. Ina 
few minutes she was in the presence of het 
fondly loved friends, Her aj pearance caused 
joy and astonishment in all, except Celeste— 


she gazed wildly on her. 


| 
‘Ha! Natalie,’ she exclaimed, * have you 


isembled the house slaves, 


them but her blood, 
The*room where the family were confined, 


who advised them 
to keep concealed, and by no means attempt 
to escape, as they would be certainly taken 
and murdered, as it was a miracle that Nata- 
lie escaped unseen. They were in a critical 
situation, for the fidelity of the slaves was 


fast ebbing before the arguments of those 


assembled without, and the seducing views 
held out to them. 

Natalie had not been in the room many 
minutes, before the deep yells of negroes, 
the the 


oaths of Americans, and the war 


cries of the Frenchmen, arose around them, 
in one deafening, dreadful sound, told 
the fight had Angustus 


enashed his teeth, 


and 
them commenced, 
‘oh, that I were among 
them,’ he said, and flying to the door, shook 
it with all his strength, but it was fastened 
beyond his power, and slowly and reluctantly 
he retreated by Her 


and throwing herself 


the side of Celeste, 
ugitation was extreme, 
the floor, her face in her 
father’s lap and sobbed violently. The old 


those of his 


ou she buried 


gentleman’s tears mingled with 


daughter, but convinced 


his last hour had 
arrived, he struggled for composure, and sat 


quietly in his chair. His wife was beside 
him, pale with terror, busily telling her 
beads, and reciting her Aves. Natalie, 


whose feelings were wrought up to an unnat- 
ural pitch of excitement, stood 
but watchful. The emotion 
Augustus could not be repressed, 


calm and 


motionless, of 


Like a 
caged lion, he paced up and down, incessant- 


ly, the narrow space allowed him, while the 


frowning brow and clenched fist, told of the 


stormy passions which worked within. 


At that moment, a loud harsh voice was 
heard haranguing, in the African language, 


° Oh, Ma lame ! 


. de 


cried one of the women, 
re ugly Quimbo, who climb in de winder,’ 
‘What 


eagerly. 


does he say,’ 


asked Aucustus 


‘ Ile tell’em, dey are weak soul slave—dey 
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coward, traitor, stand an look on while dere |) 
broder fight.’ Hesay, ‘ you want to twist | 


tobacco, and plant rice all you day ?—you) choly reply. | 


want to be whip—to be bruised like sugar || 


. . 1 “2 < | oF 
cane ?—you, who were some of you, sons of | the terrified Cora thought she would never! you too much, 


princes in your own land,’ 

Celeste arose and threw herself in’ her 
husband’s arms—‘’Tis the last time!’ she 
said, 
agony. 

‘ Now he tell’em a big band of white sol- 
diers comin, dey mus rush out, kill dem who 
fight now, and den all together attack de 
oders, but he say, mus leave no traitor 
behind—kill em all in de house.’ 

* Must we all die like rats ina hole,’ said 
Augustus despondingly, ‘ the devils have dis- 


| 
| 


Augustus pressed her to him in silent} 





armed me.’ 


‘There is a pistol, said Natalie, * take it 
Augustus,’ 


Again the African was heard, and the agony | 


of the negro woman, showed she was listen- 
ing to something dreadful. 

* What says he now.’ 

‘Oh he say, 
Celeste—the tryannic Madame Warren, who 
dared whip Quimbo for nothing. Let her 
die first!’ 


furniture which had been piled against it, 
knocked down, but not before Natalie had 
put on the hat and veil of Celeste, which lay 
on the table, and threw her satin cloak 
around her, which completely concealed her 
form and dress. She presented herself at 
the door as they entered, and was dragged 
out inthe other room. In the middle, stood 
a savage looking uegro, whose glistening 
snake-like eyes, shone with an expression of 
the most diabolical malignity—Over his 
dress of negro cloth, he wore an uniform 
coat, and en his head, a cocked hat, both || 
belonging to Mr. de Lanneville, while dag-} 
gers, pistols, and knives were stuck in his | 
girdle. He now stepped forward to fulfil his| 


e | 
bloody tmtentions, another negro held him 





back saying— } 

‘Pero andhis band are defeated. The | 
white inen have united and will soon attack | 
us. Come! quick to the swamp, or we are || 
taken !’ 


‘Twill have my revenge first,’ he said, | 


He tore the hat from his 


grinning horribly. 
victim's head as if to enjoy her dying ago- 

nies, but at the sight of the face of Natalie, he} 
started back, and then dashing her to the 

floor, sprang over her, and rushed into the | 
room in search of Celeste. The senses of 
Natalie had been stunned by the blow, and 
when she recovered she found herself onc: 
more in her bed-room, while a negro woman 


was watching over her, 


} ‘ But you save all de rest. 





{| 
j 
i 
} 
| 


bring out the imperious: 


Natalie fell back in so deep a swoon, that 


grief and despair with which she mourned for | 
i her beloved Celeste—the friend of her youth | 
‘made her attendant fear the delirium from | 
| which she had just recovered, would return | 
“again, | 
| *Me glad you come, Mamsell Natalie. | 
Every body sorry when you went away, 


|Mamsell Celeste neber de same afterwards, | 


‘then, and bless her now. 


aS ae a 


\S had T not have permitted Natalie’s gener- 
* Madame Warren is dead,’ was the melan- || ous sacrifice, for remorse poisoned all my 
‘joy. Tell Natalie, I loved and blessed her 


But this agitates 


continued Augustus, ‘I 


|| recover again, and when she did revive, the!) should not have told you this in your weak 


state,’ 

In a few minutes Natalie had the happiness 
‘of being again pressed to the bosom of her 
wretched foster mother, who fervently thank- 
ed Heaven, that all she loved had not been torn 


from her. She led her to the bed of the 


| suffering father, but the poor old man knew 
} 


her not. For many days he spoke not, and 
} « ~ 


‘She cross to all—our slaves neber would !)smiled not, but lay gazing upwards as if 


irise if she no hab em whip,’ | piercing the heaven, in search of his beloved 
‘Tcould not save her,’ mourned the un- | lauehter, 

happy girl,‘ why did he not kill me instead || The next day Augustus whispered to Na- 
of her.’ \ lie, all was now ready if she wished to see 


stab Missee Celeste, her husband shoot him 


wid your pistol. When Quimbo die, all de 


joders give up, and de soldiers chase away an 
kill de rest.’ 

‘Where are Mons. and Mad. de Lanne- 
ville.’ 


‘ Massa in bed sick. 


}/room. 
] 


Natalie lay plunged in the most gloomy 


} 


i had been in vain, when some one pronounced 
! 


hername. Sheturned,and beheld Augustus. 
| *Oh Natalie!—injured girl !—I come to 


| thank you for your efforts for my happiness, 
1} . af . 1 

|, Celeste loved you truly, Natalie, although her 
conduct did not show it.’ 


| 
| 


} * What mean you Augustus.’ 
| « My poor Celeste, before she died, did 


! 


|} you ample justice. and revoked all she had 

once told me regarding you. Natalie! for- 
‘give me for ever doubting you—believe me, 
| ; 


my heart has ever been yours, and I never 


When Quimbo | 


Missee tell me to} 
Cora left the | 


her murdered friend for the last tine. She 
‘took the arm of Augustus, and summoning 
‘all ber fortiynde, entered the room. The 
sun was entirely excluded from the chamber 


Lof death, which was however as brilliant and 


luay, as if decked fora ball. The walls were 


vuag with wreaths of roses, and the floor 


strewed with flowers—while the soft light of 
the large wax tapers shone down on the 
| high-talented and lovely Celeste, glittering in 
| her richest attire, and covered with flowers, 
Her face was so white, and her ieatures so 
well defined, that she might have been taken 
‘for some marble figure, sculptured for a 
‘ monument. 

| 6 Lovely but unhappy Celeste, 
|] Augustus, as the tears rolled down his 


’ thought 


i;checks, * In that dress I first called her mine. 
| Motionless, and passionless, as she now 
seems, that form charmed all by its grace and 
-beauty—from under those pale, closed lids, 
once shone outthe fire of wit and intelligence 
—aid those colorless lips opened to sounds 


Jas sweet as ever charmed the ear of man. 


should have deserted you, had I not been! But of what avail? All this brilliancy and 
deceived,’ l\loveliness covered an erring heart, as those 
‘ Generous Celeste !—oh that I could have |! gay flowers, and splendid apparel conceal 


died fur you " | the death wound—let her errors, however, he 

‘When you, with such true friendship, | forgotten, since they sprang from love for me.’ 
offered yourself aS a Sacrifice, instead of| Natalie in the meanwhile, was leaning with 
Celeste. I rushed after—the door was crowd-|| clasped hands, over the insensible form of 
ed with slaves. While I was struggling] her she had so loved, As the tears fell from 
through, I heard a shriek from my poor/jher eyes, they rolled unheeded, *over the 
wife, and turned, but it was too late! The]! pale, cold cheek of Celeste, and brought the 
deed was done, and the murderer stood with|| harrowing conviction to her heart, that she, 
his bloody weapon before me to plunge into| whom she had loved with so much devoted- 


my heart. TI shot him with your pistol, Nata-|| ness, would never smile, or move again—all 


’ | : : . af -. tania — eens 
lie” Augustus could scarcely restrain his|| her sighs, wll her tears, would never recall 


‘ . * ‘ _ « | : " 4 «4 . NS 
tears while he continued: ‘Poor Celeste was|| her. With a deep sob, Natalie fell in the arms 


lving on the floor and her distracted mother|| of Augustus, who bore her from the dis- 


was endeavoring t y stop the lite’s blood, which) tressing scene, 


, } | ' } } ar 4 ae 
was flowing out fast. We carried her to her} The house and paantation of Le Bocage, 


. ' { ' ’ ) he tmsurrection 
room, where she only lived long enough to had suffered much from t — 


and the beautiful garden ha { been destroyed, 


tell me all. 
‘T should have been happier,’ Celeste said, |; While the necessary repairs were going On, 
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ing, hoping change of scene, might relieve 
his poor wife, who was fast sinking under the 
dreadful affliction which had lately riven her 


heart. In consequence of their urgent) 
solicitation, Natalie, now their only child, had 
renounced her resolution of entering the con- 
vent, and consented to accompany them. 
Augustus was also of the party, for they 
looked on him as a son, and entreated him 
not to The unhappy family 
embarked for Europe, where they spent two 
years in In his old| 
friends and the scenes of his youth, Monsieur 
de Lanneville by degrees recovered his tran-| 
quillity, but the bereaved mother sank under| 
her grief, and was laid in the tomb of the de |) 
Lannevilles. 


leave thein. 


traveling. revisiting 





When Natalie again revisited 
the shores of her loved Mississippi, she came 
as the happy and cherished bride of her 
beloved Augustus, The poignant grief which 
had once agitated their hearts for the loss of 
the beautiful Celeste, had | 
dwelt in their memories, as some brilliant} 
meteor, which had flashed before their eves, | 
and then was lost forever. S. R.S. 





subsided—she 








i} 
For the Rural Repository. i} 
My Adventures. 
PART VI, | 

| 


Ir was with a more 


gloomy countenance | 
than Talbot usually wore that he left the 


island. 


| 


As I could not attribute the sedate- | 
ness of his features to fear, I concluded it) 
was love, an opinion in which I was confirm- 
ed, as he sung the following song. 


‘ Farewell! Farewell! the voice you hear, 
Has left its last soft tone with you,— 

Its next must join the seaward cheer, 

And shout among the shouting crew. | 

i 


| 
* The accents which I scarce could form 
Beneath your frowns controlling check, 1] 
Must give the word above the storm, 1} 
To cut the mast and clear the wreck. 


* The timid eye I dared not raise,— | 


The hand that shook when pressed to thine— } 
Must point the guns upon the chase,— || 
Must bid the deadly cutlass shine. 

| 

| 

| 


' 

* To all I love, or hope, or fear,— | 
Honor, or own a long adieu! 
To all that life has soft and dear, 


Farewell! save memory of you!’ 


| 

On arriving at the ship we found that her | 
position had been altered. She now lay in| 
the bay of Botafogo. She had : 
very agreeable change in her appearance. 
Her weather had vanished, 


her sides were freshly painted, ber rigging 


undergone a! 
| 


beaten aspect 
taught, her ropes neatly coiled down, and the 
deck white and polished, for Mr. Butler had | 
kept the men, holystoning, scraping, scrub- 
bing, swabbing and sweeping, and breaking 
out the hold every minute of the Captain's 
absence—With her Sharp wedge | 


light and airy model, and raking 


i} 
] 7 . . . 
sent aloft to see the running rigging ready 


|sShipment of specie aud some papers in charge | 


glass, ‘the schooner is furling her awnings.’ 


isquirrels, and lay out upon the yard with an 


|* Give me the glass’ suid Butler, ‘ sure enough, 


|‘ All ready, Sir,’ sung out « voice from the 


aboard, and taking him aside, appeared to be 
communicating something of importance, if 
that inference might be drawn from the 
solemn visages of both. This conversation 
ended, Captain Talbot ordered his boat again 
to be manned, and said to Mr. Butler as he 
went over the side. ‘I’m going ashore a 
short time with Mr. Rebus. Dye see that 
Brazilian schooner astern ? that’s her with 
the spring cable,’ pointing to a long, low ves- 
sel, shewing the Brazilian flag, with six teeth 
side. 


ofa ‘Keep your eye on that vessel, 


Sir. By the way, you came to with the lar- 
board anchor, [believe 2? How many fathoms 
chain are you veered to?’ * Thirty, Sir.’ 
‘Very good, Sir, call the hands, and heave 
See that all the 


rigging is ready for a start, and the moment 


short directly. running 
they furl their awnings, shew your fore top- 
IT shall have a man on the lookout and 
Shove off, Der- 

to 
The 


was speedily hove short, the topmen 


sail. 
be aboard of you at once. 
rick.” The first 
comply with his superior’s directions. 


mate now hastened 


anchor 


for working, and one of the men who did the 
duty of quartermaster held the glass, and kept 
a sharp lookout on the schooner which still 
! I 


opportunity to inquire of Mr. 


uy motionless astern. now found an 


sutler the 
oceasion of this sudden and early move-| 
7 | 


‘Tl tell all I know ,” 
said the first mate. ‘ Some half dozen of the 


ment. you about 


8 


chooner’s men have deserted, and they sus- 
pect, perhaps 
They 


sea, where the 


rightly, that we have them} 


aboard. mean to let us get well out at 


men will have no chance of 


escape or concealment and then overhaul us, 
Besides this, they suspect us of being enga- 


QD 
i? 





ged in the liberation of Ballez ’ * But why has 
J } 


the Captain gone ashore ?’ * There’s a small! 
' 


of a gentleman who resides at the Praya do 
Flamengo. It ought to have been aboara 


before, but we did‘nt expect to sail so soon. 


q 
| 


‘If you please, Sir’ said the man with the 


‘Ah, 


loose the fore-topsail. 


so she ts. Lay aloft my lads, and 


Spring, my hearties,’ 


Away weut the nen up the fore rigging like 


activity which shewed they understood the 
‘'The 
the 


in stepping up, and touching his hat 


necessity of exertion, Captain is! 
. . ‘ . | 
coming off, Sir,’ said quartermaster 


and they've got the money, that’s right.’ 


Now| 


, A | 
tumble out of that top, every soul of you, and | 


foretop. * Let full, then, sheet home. 











like bow,| see if you can’t get the anchor at the bows and | doesn’t lull, we’re safe.’ 


Sir,’ 


she look like.’ 


aaanae 


mer 
‘Ship them then at once. Man the 
capstan bars,my men, Send up that drunken 
fifer, Tom, and let him play Yankee Doodle. 
That's it. Round with you men, round with 
you cheerily. Heave, and she must come. 
Walk her up, my lads, walk ber up. What 
are you doing there you black rascal, leaning 
your whole weight on that bar. Cook, 
steward, come out of the cabin, you yellow, 
sneaking scoundrels and bear a hand on deck 
here. By the Lord, the schooner’s hoisting 
her topsails. Do you mean to lose this fine 
land breeze, you long, lubberly villains. Do 
you mean to sleep in jail to night, you poor, 
yood for nothing devils ? This last exhorta- 
tion seemed to have the desired effect, and in 
a few minutes the anchor was at the larboard 
cathead, and amid the general confusion 
Captain Talbot and his boats crew came 
aboard. * Man the topsail halliards, hoist 
away’ and up went the topsail yards to 
the inspiring tones of the fife, the sails 
catching the fresh breeze from the land, and 
the ship already beginning to feel its influence, 
and dashing the sinooth water in mimic waves 
The jib was set, and then 
came the order, ‘ Lay aloft, and loose top- 
Let fall. Sheet home. Hoist 
Next the royals, the lower, topmast, 
and topgallant studding sails were expanded 
to the wind, and in a short space of time we 


from her bows, 


gallant sails. 


away.’ 


were again tossing upon the heavy swells of the 
open sea, 

* The schooner sails well’ observed Talbot, 
as the pursuing vessel came full in sight, 
emerging from the mouth of the harbor, her 
light, tapering upper masts bending beneath 
how she 
tears through it, and this cannot be her best 
If the wind should 
haul round, we may find our match” * Well 
Sir, what then ?’ ‘Why, we 
must fight her, that's all, and if we do, there’s 


their load of canvass, *‘ heavens! 
point of sailing either. 


said Butler. 


an end to our market in the Brazils. No, no, 
Mr. Rebus, we’Jl 
Hold 
The log was thrown, and it 
appeared that we were dashing ahead at the 


lev’s getaway if we can. 
see what our speed is, if you please. 
the reel, Davis.’ 
rate of nine and a half knots. * Go forward, 
and to the gangways, Mr. Rebus, and see that 
I 
‘Hold our 
own, Sir, we’re leaving her every minute.’ 
*Sail ho! shouted the man aloft! * Where 
‘Right ahead, Sir’ * What 
‘She's square rigged, a ship 
I think, Sir, before the * Outward 
bound, like ourselves, I suppose,’ said the 


there are no ropes towing overboard, 


think we hold our own, Butler ?’ 


away ? does 


wind,’ 


Captain. * Mr. Butler, that ship may help us 
At all 


overhaul her, if it is possible. 


out of this scrape. events we must 


If the wind 
But the wind, alas, 


. . . — . " , ° 
masts she || fished before the Captain's alongside, Car- ! like some coquettish damsel seems to delight 


seemed more a thing of air than of the sea.|| penter, are all the capstan bars aft” ¢ Allaft,||in inconstancy to those who are most sin- 
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cerely desirous of her favors, and in the||‘ Have the drum and fife on deck at once, 


present instance grew less and less strong. 
The schooner which before had been drop- 
ping astern now took advantage of the light 
airs and was approaching us with what I con- 
sidered a very unnecessary degree of speed. 


about three miles from us. The wind then 
freshened a little, and we held on for about 
two hours without any perceptible difference 
in our relative positions. In the mean time 
we were rapidly gaining on the ship which 
had been reported ahead of us, and by dark 
were within hailing distance, She proved to 
be an American merchantman, and was a 
vessel of about the burthen of the Traveler. 
As our own gallant ship passed swiftly by 
her, Talbot said‘ Now, Gentlemen, we have 
Ah, the wind’s 
Although the 
sky was considerably overcast, we had not 


one more chance of escape. 
dying away, that’s bad again,’ 
boo) ? 


ranged ahead of the merchantman more than 
half a mile when the wind entirely lulled, and 
a dead calmensued, The night was of pitchy 
darkness, and it soon came on to rain with 
steadiness and violence. Good Lord! how 
it did rain that night. 


no thunder; but the floodgates of Heaven 


No wind, no lightning, 


were opened, and down poured a deluge that 
would have made even old Noah glad of an 
umbrella, All on deck, but 
Captain Talbot had ordered them to stand 
stock still, and not a whisper or a footfall 


hands were 


could be heard. I could scarcely discern the 
form of the Captain near whom [I stood. An 
hour thus elasped, when suddenly a brilliant 
rocket shot up, seemingly from the surface 
of the sea, soaring with its blazing train 


towards the black pall of clouds which hung 


|March, you rascals. 
Loud, so they can 
heartily were those 


lady of beauty, wealth, and family. 





| 
| 


overhead, and then scattering its bright stars | 


* Bad 
for fireworks’ muttered the Captain, * but we 
shall soon that. 
Hark came from the 


direction of the American merchantman, then 


amid the devouring gloom. weather 


have an explanation of 


A furious tumult 


Sir. That’s it. Now play the Rogues 
Three cheers, my lads. | 
hear you.’ Long and) 


cheers given, the main}! 
| 





her way onward with new velocity, The next 
morning, two distant specks, which might) 
have been taken for the wings of a sea gull, 
were all that was visible of the ship and) 
schooner. 

I will return to Ballez who during the chase 
had been confined in one of the state rooms 
‘of the cabin. 
from him any 
events which had preceded and occasioned 
his imprisonment, but Captain Talbot had 








It was impossible to obtain 
coherent statement of the 


‘All that has happened ? don’t begin to talk 
in parables already, good Mattia. What has 
happened, pray. A Revolution, an earth- 
quake, or what?” * Oh, no, Captain, but the 
lady’—* The lady! Anna! what of her ? 


ibrace was spliced, and the Traveler ploughed || speak man for God’s sake, but tell me not 
At two bells in the first dog watch she was || 


that she is dead or by’—‘ Oh no, Captain, be 
These 
last words were uttered in a voice as low, 
and sweet as thatin which one would whisper 


calm, be calm, she’s only married,’ 


‘peace and hope to the dying, and yet as the 


priest turned away from Ballez, the mouth 
that breathed them was curled in atriumphant 
and Satanic grin of scorn, The news that 
he communicated were indeed true, but he 
avoided speaking of his own agency in pro- 


ducing the result. Filled with jealousy of 








ascertained from a gentleman in Rio, as well 
as from papers found upon the person of the) 





lunatic, his melancholy story. In early life 
he had become attached to a young Brazilian | 
He was 
only one among a crowd of adinirers, and 


though exceeding them all in personal attrac- 





tions, and a high and chivalrous sense of 
|honor, his indigence as well as his profession | 
‘presented an insuperable bar to his hopes. | 
Nevertheless the young lady shewed in her| 
‘conduct towards him, that expediency is a| 
| doctrine which little troubles the heart of a| 
woman in her affairs of love. She returned | 
Ihis attachment with all that fervor which in| 


ithe sunny south distinguishes the * grand 


passion,’ and so evident was this to her 


suitors that their number dwindled away till 
but two remained to dispute the pretensions 
"‘Lhese 


iwere powerful competitors. 


| - ‘ a ig . 
/Pedro de Silvaa rich and distinguished Bra- 


lof Ballez to her hand. two however 


| 
The one was| 


zilian, the other, Mattia, an Italian student! 


co her to give her hand to de Silva. 





Ballez he had circulated a report of his death, 
and the father of the young lady had compel- 
This 
was a new disappointment to Mattia, for he 
himself expected to be the favored rival, 
The flame of revenge now burned as fiercely 
‘in his bosom as had that of love. Alas! an 
opportunity was soon presented for its full 
gratification. 

I cannot say that when Ballez received the 





| priest's intelligence,he turned away in hopeless 


despondency of spirit. No, be was made of 





sterner stuff. He struggled, resolutely, nobly 


lto conquer himself. He determined to think 
| 


no more of his love or his mortification. 


|Perhaps he would have succeeded when 


| 

| chance once more threw Mattia in his way. 
| The priest came forward with a cheerful 
! 


countenance. ‘Good news, Ballez, good 
| news, I have seen her.’ ‘Seen her, who do 
/you mean, Mattia? not Anna ?’ 

| 


‘Yes Anna Morella, my lucky captain; or 


‘in other words, I have seen Ce Silva’s wife, 


| ° : : -|] ° ° 
i|who had resided many years in Rio. Of) she wishes to meet you to night, she loves you 


this student IT will only say that under the | 


' 
the world, 


guise of sanctity he was a thorough man of| 


which is another name for a 


| ; : | 
‘selfish, deceitful and revengeful being, one| 


the solitary report of a cannon, succeeded by | who smiles when his heart aches, and stabs 


the sharp and irregular roar of musketry.’ 
‘They're waking up the wrong passenger’ 
The 


schooner’s boats had been sent to attuck the 


observed Butler. It was indeed so. 
Traveler, but from the darkness of the night, 
and ignorance of our situation had boarded 
the merchantman. A few minutes elapsed, 
when the firing ceased, but the shouts, curses 
and screams continued, as if half the fiends 
of Hell were holding a midnight revel upon 


the waters. 





‘They're at it with the cutlass | padre. 


In despite however of this) 
well in| 


kiss, 
| powerful opposition 


| . 
lwith a 


sallez thrived 


| . . . . . 
his suit, and ere he was obliged by his busi-| 
i] 


ness to leave Rio on a distant cruise the 


They parted and circumstances prolonged his 
absence from Rio for nearly two years. At) 
length he returned. 
‘upon the quay was Mattia. He scarcely knew) 
thim, for he was habited in the dress of a 


‘Ha! Mattia! turned priest?’ said 


now’ said Talbot *‘ the Yankee must think he’s || Ballez, as he extended his hand, ‘I thought 


beset by a pirate. Hurrah, don’t you feel || your sedateness would bring you to it at last. 


, 4 ’ 4 | r , ’ . ’ ,* 
the breeze, Butler,’ continued the Captain} Why, man, you’ve grown thin, pale; 


you 


capering about the deck like a boy, as the || study too much.’ * And you too, Captain,’ 
sails began to fill with the reviving wind, and}, replied the priest with a sinister smile * you 


the ship, like a freed prisoner, dashed joy- || too may grow thin and pale when you know 
jOy- | yes 


ously on before its freshening impulse,|all that has happened in your absence.’ 


ens ° . | 
young Brazilian had promised him her heart. | 


i 


The first person he met ! 


|more than ever.’ 

*Tempt me not, Mattia, she is another's, 
Honor, religion forbids me ever to see her 
Shame! 


virtue and preaching up vice.’ 


again. Mattia! you a minister of 


‘ Virtue and vice!’ said the priest with a 
| * Pretty 


Thank God, there are other marriages than 





sneer. words for a_ kidnapper. 


\those prescribed by human laws, marriages 


There is another Priest beside 
‘him who wears the surplice. That priest 
Whom God hath joined, let not 


of the heart. 


is nature. 


man put asunder. And nature is God acting 
Whom nature hath not united 
She hath given to every 


thing an appropriate fitness for its object. 


in his creation. 


are not married. 
The drop quietly mingles with its sister drop, 
cloud, and the flowers hold a 
And 


thus, heart feels a yearning to heart and 


cloud with 


mysterious yet harmonious fellowship. 


some inscrutable influence draws them toge- 
ther; it is not beauty, it is not grace, these 


‘are but the fuel on which the inward flame is 
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fed. It is mature uniting those whom she de- 
signed fer each other. You sin if you resist her 
impulse, Be assured 
to do nothing wrong. 


, good Ballez, I ask you 


Anna wishes but to see 
you, to explain, to be reconciled,’ 

‘Leave me, Mattia, | am not angry. | 
am her friend, but no good can result from 
my ever seeing her again. 

‘This then is your reply’ said Mattia, in 
his soft, seducing tones. ‘ But, Ballez, you 
must have forgotten Anna. See, here is her 
miniature. Look at it Captain.’ 

Captain Ballez took the miniature in his 
hands. It wasa scene fora painter as he 
stood there, his high and noble cast of coun 
tenance overshadowed while he viewed the 
beautiful face, his set lip gradually relaxing 
from its fixedness, his dark eye full of tender 
and melancholy feeling. A few paces from 
him was Mattia, bending slightly forward, his 
pale and intellectual features expressive of 
intense interest and regarding Ballez with 
such a glance as the serpent fixes upon the 


I will not go.’ 


The whole 
frame of the Spaniard shook with a violent 
tremor as he continued to gaze at the por- 


charmed and trembling bird. 


trait, something very like a tear coursed 
down his dark cheek, and then Mattia spoke 
in a voice of perfect music. ‘* Will you go, 
Ballez ? ‘I will’ was the answer. ‘ The time 
and place?’ * Go to the church of Our Lady 
of Glory to night, I will meet you there, then 
follow me.’ 

Night came and Ballez repaired to the 
appointed rendezvous. 





Nearly two hours| 
passed when a figure closely muffled in a 
cloak approached him. It was Mattia. ‘In 
that garden’ said he, pointing to one directly 
opposite, ‘by the gateway, you will meet Anna. 
Do not hesitate. ‘It is 
never too late to avoid evil 7’ said his compan- 
ion. 
priest with great vehemence, 


It is now too late.’ 


‘Ttell you it is no evil’ replied the) 
‘What matters 
her marriage? you love each other! That is| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


enough. There,I already see her figure. Go.’ 
The priest retired and Ballez advanced to 
the garden. He opened the gate and entered. 
A light and graceful figure bounded forward | 
to meet him, and threw herself in his arms. 

0.P. B. 
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PEW. 








Tue distinguished and learned Female, who is the 








subject of the following notice is the same to whom a| 
pension was granted by the reigning British monarch, on | 
the suggestion of Sir Rosertr Peet, on the same day that i 
a like was bestowed, from the same source, upon James || 


Moxteomery, the Poet :—Nat. Intel. 





Astronomer. 


| 


Mrs. Somerville, the Female 


Tas lady is we believe a little over forty 
years of age. 
When ahout fifteen years old, she happened | 


She was born in Scotland. 


. 1} . . . 
to overhear her brother repeating at a school|| gaging, and her heart evidently the abode of 
exercise the demonstration of a proposition|| every amiable affection and Christian grace. 


land athorough mineralogist 


virtue, 


in geometry. Her attention was arrested, 
and her genius then felt the conscious impulse 
of its master spring.—She instantly procured 
a copy of Euclid, and found delight in explor- 
ing its pages, 

Sometime afterwards she inquired 
professor Playfair, if there would be any 
He 
asked her why she wished to study Latin, 
She replied, because I long to read Newton's 


* principia, 


harm in a young lady studying Latin ? 


He encouraged her to make the unusual, 
and as it was then thought, daring attempt. 
Sesides the Latin, she is possessed of every 
modern scientific language, and is, without 


doubt, one of the very first astronomers of 


this age. Her name shining over England, 
together with that of La Place on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and Bowdich in America, 
constitutes the great constellation in astrono- 
mical science of the present day. 

How inscruable are the workings of genius ? 
Where it has not been kindled by nature, no 
art ignites it. 
circumstauces to quench its flame. Astron- 
omy and mathematics have found their most 
illustrious votaries in our times, not in the 
chairs of professorships with learned titles, 
and rich endowments—not in the silent re- 


of the 


legislative halls of revolutionary France, on 


treats academical leisure—but in 
the deck of an American merchantman, and 
amid the cares of the nursery ! 

A friend of ours, when visiting Mrs. Som- 
erville’s family, happened to ask her husband 
in certain drawers he 

He replied, * Mrs. Somerville’s 
She 


literary and scientific societies in all parts of 


what was contained 
was opening. 
diplomas.’ has received them from 
the world except America ! 

The following anecdote will show the opin- 
La Place, 


long been in the habit of 


entertained with 


had 


corresponding on scientific subjects, 


ion of her by 


whom she 


has been twice 


u 
>? 


married, first to a Mr. Gleg 
and afterwards to Dr. Somerville, her pres- 
These do- 


were unknown to La Place, 


ent husband. incidents of her 
mestic history 
and he once told a friend that there were pro- 
bably but two women in the world who could 
read his ‘ Mecanique Celeste,’ one of them 
was Mrs. Glegg, the other Mrs. Somerville ! 

But besides her wonderful attainments in 
this department, Mrs. Somerville is an accom- 
plished, scientific and practised musician, 
a first rate painter in oils, a learned chemist, 
and botanist ! 


At 


woman is a pattern of social and domestic 


the same time this extraordinary 


discharging In a most exemplary 


| manner every duty to her friends and family. 


Her society is delightful, her manners en- 


of 


It is beyond the power of 


She |} 
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The Hermit and the Vision. 
Ir is told of a religious recluse who in 
jthe early ages of christianity, betook himself 


| 
| 


|toa cave in Upper Eygpt, which in the times of 
\the Pharaohs had been a depository for mum- 
nies, that he prayed there, inorning, noon and 
night, eating only of the dates which some 
neighboring trees afforded, and drinking of 
the water of the Nile.—At length the Hermit 
became weary of life and then he prayed still 
more earnestly, 

After this, he one day fell asleep, and 
the vision of an angel appeared to him ina 
dream, commanding him to arise and cut 
down a neighboring palm tree, and make a 
rope of its fibers, and after it was done the 
angel would appear to himagain. ‘The hermit 
awoke and instantly applied himself to obey 
the vision, 

He traveled out from place to place, many 
days before he could procure an axe ; and 
during his journey he felt happier than he had 
been for many years.—His prayers were now 
short and few, but what they wanted in length 
and nninber, they out measured in fervency. 

Having returned with an axe, he cut down 
the tree ; and with much labor and assiduity 
during several days, prepared the fibers to 
make the rope ; and after a continuance of 
jdaily occupation for some weeks, completed 
the command, 





The vision that night appeared to the her- 
jinit as promised and thus addressed him— 
|; You ate now no longer weary of life, but 
happy.—Knoow then that man was made for 
Jlabor—and prayer is also his duty—the one 
is well as the other is essential to his well 
being 


=* 


Arise in the morning, take the cord, 


and with it gird up thy loins, and go forth 
| into the world ; and let it be a memorial to 
thee of what God expects from man, if he 
would be blessed with happiness on earth.’ 


Washington Loved his Wether. 

IMMEDIATELY alter the organization of the 
present government, Gen. Washington re- 
paired to Fredericksburg, to pay his humble 
duty to his mother, 


to his 


An affecting scene 


preparatory 





departure to New-York. 


ensued, The son feelingly the 


ravages whic ha torturing disease had made 


remarked 


jupon the aged frame of his mother, and thus 
laddressed her : 

‘The people, madam, have been pleased, 
}with the most flattering unanimity, to elect 
of the United 
| States, but before I can assume the functions 


jme to the chief magistracy 


jofmy office, I have 
| 


jbusiness which must necessarily be encoun- 


come to bid you an 


affectionate farewell. So soon as the public 


jtered in arranging a new government, can be 
| disposed of, I shall hasten to Virginia, and’— 
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Here the matron interrupted him.—*‘ You ||road and the bridge were at length built, and 
will see me no more. My great age and the |\to this day, the bridge bears the name of the 
disease that is fast approaching my vitals, |’ ‘ Bridge of Charity.’ 
warn me thatI shall not be long in this world.|| ‘It is impossible,’ said some, as they 
I trust in God, I am somewhat prepared for looked at the impenetrable forests which 
abetter, Butgo, George, fulfilthe high desti- | 





covered the ragged flanks and deep gorges of 
nies which Heaven appears to assign you, go, Mount Pilatus in Switzerland, and hearkened 
my son, and may that Heaven’s and your 
mother’s blessing be with you always, 

The President was deeply affected. 
head rested upon the shoulder of his parent 


to the daring plan of aman named Rupp, to 
| convey the pines from the top of the moun- 
His | tain to the Lake of Lucerne, a distance of 
‘nine miles. Without being discouraged by 
whose aged arm feebly, yet fondly encircled | their. exclamation, he formed a slide or, 
his neck. That brow fame had | trough of 24,000 pine trees, 6 feet deep ; and 
wreathed the purest laurel, virtue ever gave this slide, which was contemplated in 1812, 


| 


on which 


and carry us on smoothly to the elysian fields, 
where we shall feast upon the fruit in full 
fruition. 





American Feastrine (A Kenrucn.)—When 
Mr, Gallot went through the United States 
with M’amselle d’Jeck, the celebrated ele- 
phant, he, one evening, was warm in his 
praises of the hospitalities and socialities of 
the mother country. Among other instances, 
he quoted one of the Rutland punch bowl, 
which, on the christening of the young 
marquis was built so large, that a small boat 
was actually set sailing upon it, in which a 





to created man, relaxed from its lofty bearing. | was kept moist. Its length 44,000 English 
That look which could have awed a Roman: feet. It had been conducted over rocks, or 
Senate, in its Fabrican day, was bent in filial 
tenderness on the time worn features of this 
venerable matron. 


it was sustwined by scaffolds ; and yet skill) 
and perseverance overcame every obstacle, | 
The 
down from the mountains into the lake with 
wonderful rapidity. 


The great man wept. A thousand recol-) and the thing was done. trees slid) 


lections crowded upon his mind, as memory 


retracing scenes long past, carried him back The large pines, which | 


to his paternal mansion, and the days of his 


were one hundred feet long, ran through the | 


youth; and there the center of attraction was) space of eight miles and a third in about six | 


his mother, whose care, instruction, and) minutes. 
dicipline had prepared bin to reach the tem- A gentleman who saw this great work, | 


pest height of laudable ambition 5; yet how) says ;—* Such was the speed with which a 





were his glories forgotten while he gazed upon) tree of the largest seize passed any given | 


her from whom, wasted by time and malady, point, that he could only strike it once with a 


he must soon part to meet no more, 


stick as it rushed by, however quickly he 
The 


disease which had so long preyed upon her 


The matron’s predictions were true. attempted to repeat the blows. 


Say not hastily, then, of any thing, ‘ It is 


frame, completed its triumph, amt she expi-| impossible.’ It may not be done in an) 


| 
red at the age of eighty-five, confiding in the hour, or a day, or a week, but perseverance | 
‘ Time 


and patience,’ says a Spanish proverb, ¢ will 


promises of immortality to the humble be-) will finally bring you to the end of it. 


lever. 





Remember this story, litthe children.) turn a mulberry leaf into silk.’ 
Washington, you know, was a great man. I 
ope. 
shall never expect to see any little boy Hope 


: , Hope is a pledge of glorious rest 
become a great man, who does not love his “x I ge 
a l'o weary mortals given ; 
mother. We cultivate the flower on earth 


—_ ——_— 


hoy sat, who ladled out the liquor.’ ‘I 
guess,’ said one of the company, ‘ I’ve seen 


along their sides, or over deep gorges where \a bowl that would beat that to immortal 


smash ; for at my brother’s christening, the 
bowl was so deep, that when we young ones 
said it warn’t sweet enouch, father sent a 
man down in a diving bell, to stir up the 
sugar at the bottom.’ 

I kNow a case in which the minister pray- 
ing over a child, apparently dying, said, * if it 


=?) * 





\be thy will spare.’ The poor mother's soul 


yearning for her. beloved, exclaismed, * it 
must be his will, Teannot bear ifs.’ The 
\minister stopped, To the surprise of many 
ithe child recovered ; and the mother, after 
jalmost suffering martyrdom by him while a 
istripling, lived to see him hanged before he 
|wastwenty-two years of age. Qh, it is good 
‘to say, * Not my will, but thy will, O Lord, 
‘be done.’ 

Tue use of ‘your humble servant,’ came 
first into England on the marriage of Queen 
Mary, daughter of Henry IV. of France ; 
which is votre tres humble 
|serviteur. The usual salutation before that 


derived from 





And reap the fruit m heaven. 
Wuatr a to the 


sorrow stricken bosom, is hope, sweet hope ! | 


Few Things Impossible. 


solace care-worn and | 


‘Ir is impossible,’ said some one when 


Peter the great determined to set out on a) [np the gloom of adversity and affliction, | 


voyage of discovery, through the cold north-) heaven born hope whispers, in accents of 


. . 4° . * . ° | 
ern regions of Siberia, and over immense peace, that rest and comfortare yet in store. | 


deserts ; but Peter was not discouraged and) [t stimulates us to penetrate the dense 


the thing was done. clouds, which hover over us, and enjoy its 


‘It is impossible,’ said many, when they) promised good, while it is only in prospect. 


: . _ . ; . 
heard ofascheme of the good Oberlin’s. To) Misfortunes and disappointments encompass 


benefit his people, he had determined to open (us about ; the heart is drear and desolate— 


a communication with the high road to when hope,—angel of mercy,—steals into the 


Stratsburg, so that the productions of de la desponding soul, and like the soft moon- 
Roche (his own village,) might find a market. | beams upon the obscure paths of the forests, 
Rocks were to be blasted, and conveyed to directs our course among flowery meads, and 


the banks of the river Bruche, in sufficieut beside still waters. She not only strews her 


quantity to build a wall fora road along its flowers in our pathway through this fluctua- 
banks, a mile and a half, and a bridge across ting world, but she points tothe skies—to the 
the fulness of 


Surely 


it. He reasoned with his people, but stillthey) blest abodes of peace, where 


thought it was impossible ; but he seized a her promised pleasure are realized, 


pickaxe, put it across his shoulder, proceeded the hope of rest in heaven is a pli dge we will 


to the spot, and went to work, and the peas-, tondly cherish, a flower we will delight to 


ants soon followed him with their tools. The | cultivate, whose odor shall cherish us in lite 


time was: * God keep you,’—* God be with 
And amongst the vulgar, ‘ How dost 
ido,’ with a thump on the shoulder, 


| you.’ 


| 





Licut.—A link boy asked Dr. Bugess, the 


|preacher, if he would have a light, * No, 


child,’ says the doctor, ‘ Lam one of the lights 
of the world,’ Twish then,’ rephied the boy, 
‘you was hung up at the end of our alley, 
for it is a very dark one.’ 





Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last,deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

G.P. F. Greenfield, Ms. 81,00; N.D. M’Donough, N. Y. 
$1,00; W.C. R. Newburgh, N. Y. $1,00; G. F. Ghent, 
N. Y¥. $1,00, M. A. Lanesborough, Ms. $2,00, A. C. 8. 
Woodstock, Vt. $1,00. 


MARRIED, 
At Valatie. on the 3ist ult. by the Rev. Mr. Cushing, Mr. 





Nicholas Harder, to Miss Hannah eldest daughter of 
| William Bain, Esq. all of the above place. 

—— 

DIED, 


In this city, on the 4th inst. Mary, daughter of Stephen 
and Lucy Ann Hedges, aged 3 vears. 

At the residence of Jehoiakim H. Plass, in Chatham, on 
ithe 30th ult. Maria E. Bertron, aged 13 years and 16 days 
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ADDRESSED BY A TEACHER TO HIS PUPILS. 
My youthful friends and pupils dear, 
Time, hurrying on with swift career, 

Her annual round has driven :— 
Another year is past and gone, 
And we are swiftly sailing on 
Towards an eternal heaven. 


Then let us while in life’s gay prime, 
Strive rightly to improve our time ; 
While seeds of knowledge sowing, 
Let’s scatter with them virtue’s seeds, 
And no immoral, vicious weeds 
Within the mind leave growing. 


Upon life’s theatre, our part, 

To act it with an upright heart, 
Oh let us never fear it! 

And a high, envied seat to gain, 

Among the immortal sons of fame, 
Let’s strive with manly spirit. 


Oh, may we spend our youthful days 
In walking in Religion’s ways— 
Her sacred cause maintain it, 
That when at last we reach old age 
And backward look on Memory’s page, 
No blot be found to stain it. 
Rurat Barp. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The Sister’s Grave. 


BY A YOUNG LADY. 


I napa little sister once, 
And she was passing fair ; 

Like twined links of the yellow gold 
Was the waving of her hair. 


Her face was like a day in June, 
When all is sweet and still, 

And the shadows of the summer clouds 
Creep softly o’er the hill. 


Ob, my sister’s voice—I hear it yet, 
[t comes upon mine ear, 

Like the singing of a joyous bird, 
When the summer months are near. 


Sometimes the notes would rise at eve, 
So fairy like and wild, 

My mother thought a spirit sang, 
And not the gentle child. 


But then we heard the little feet 
Come dancing to the door, 

And met the gaze of brighter eyes 
Than ever spirit wore. 


And she would enter full of glee, 
Her long fair tresses bound 

With a garland of the simple flowers, 
By mountain streamlets found, 


She never bore the garden’s pride, 
The red rose on her breast; 

Our own sweet wild-flower loved 
The other wild-flowers best. 


Like them she seemed to cause no toil, 
To give no pain or care, 








But to bask and bloom on a lonely spot 
In the warm and sunny air. 


And oh! like them as they come in spring, 
And with summer’s fate decay, 


She passed with the sun’s last parting smile. 


From life’s rough path away. 


And when she died—’ neath an old oak tree 
My sister’s grave was made; 

For, when on earth, she used to love 
Its dark and pensive shade. 


And every spring in that old tree 
The song birds build their nests, 


And wild-flowers blow on the soft green turf, 


Where dead my sister rests : 


And the children of our village say 
That on my sister’s tomb, 

The wild-flowers are the last that fade, 
And the first that ever bloom. 


There is no stone raised there totell 
My sister’s name and age, 

For that dear name in every heart 
Is carved on Memory’s page. 


We miss her in the hour of joy, 
For when all hearts were light, 

There was no step so gay as hers, 
No eyes so glad and bright. 


We miss her inthe hour of woe, 
For then she tried to cheer, 

And the soothing words of the pious child 
Could dry the mourner’s tear. 


Even when she erred, we could not chide, 
For though the fault was small, 

She always mourned so much and sued 
For pardon from us all. 


She was too pure for earthly love— 
Strength to our hearts was given, 
And we yielded her in her childhood’s light, 
To a brighter home in heaven. 


My Birth-Day. 


BY MOORE. 





‘My birth-day !— Whata different sound 
That word had in my youthful ears! 
And how, each time the day comes round, 
Less and less white its mark appears! 

When first our scanty years are told, 
It seems like pastime to grow old; 
And, as youth counts the shining links 
Thot Time around him binds so fast, 
Pleased with the task, he little thinks 
How hard that chain will press at last. 
Vain was the man, and false as vain, 
Who said, ‘ were he ordainedto run 
His long career of life again, 
He would do all that he had done.’— 
Ah ! ’tis not thus the voice that dwells 
In sober birth-days speaks to me; 
Far otherwise—of time it tells 
Lavished unwisely, carelessly— 
Of counsel mocked—of talents, made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel’s incense laid 
Upon unholy, « arthly shrines— 
Of nursing many a wrong d 
Of wandering after Love too far, 


And taking every meteor 


esaire— 


fire 
That crossed my path-way for his star! 
All this it tells, and couldI trace 
The imperfect picture o’er again, 
With power to add, retouch, efface 
The lights and s! 


1ades, the Joy and pai 


A. G. 
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ee ST od 
How little of the past would stay ! 
How quickly all should melt away— 
All—but that freedom of the mind 
Which hath been more than wealth to me; 
Those friendships in my boyhood twined, 
And kept till now unchangingly. 
And that dear home, that saving ark, 
Where Love's true light at last I’ve found, 
Cheering within, when all grows dark, 
And comfortless, and stormy round! 





First Morning in Spring. 
Break from your chains ye lingering streams, 
Rise, blossoms, from your wintry dreams, 
Drear fields, your robes of verdure take, 
Birds, from your trance of silence wake, 
Glad trees, resume your lofty crown, 
Shrubs, o’er the mirror brooks bend down, 
Bland zephyrs, wheresoe’er you stray, 
The Spring doth call you,—haste away.— 
Thou too, my Soul, with quickened force 
Pursue thy brief, thy measured course. 
With grateful zeal each power employ, 
Catch vigor from Creation’s joy, 
Stamp Love to God—and Love to man, 
More deeply on thy shortening span, 
And still with added patience bear 
Thy crown of thorns, thy lot of care. 
But Spring with tardy step appears, 
Chill is her eye, and dim with tears, 
Fast are the founts in fetters bound, 
The flower gems eink within the ground, 
Where are the warblers of the sky ? 
I ask—and angry blasts reply.— 
It is not thus in heavenly bowers, 
Nor ice-bound rill, nor drooping flowers, 
Nor silent harp, nor folded wing, 
Invade that everlasting Spring, 
Toward which we turn with wishful tear, 
While pilgrims in this wintry sphere. 





Forgiveness. 

How beautifully falls 
From human lips that blessed word—forgive ! 
Forgiveness—it isthe attribute of cods— 
The sound which openeth heaven—renews again 
On earth lost Eden’s faded bloom, and flings 
Hope’s halcyon halo o’er the waste of life. 
Thrice happy he whose heart hath been so schooled 
In the meek lessons of humility, 
That he can give it utterance : it imparts 
Celestial grandeur to the human soul, 
And maketh man an angel. 





Notice. 


ir New Subscribers can be furnished with all the 
previous numbers of the present volume, and all the back 
volumes except the Ist and 2d, 





Notice. 


iy Notes under Five Dollars taken in payment for the 
Rerosirory, as usual 
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